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THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OP SIZE AND FREQUENCY 
IN FORMING ASSOCIATIONS 

THE investigation of the methods by which associations can be 
formed with the greatest readiness is a matter of considerable 
importance, both practically and theoretically. There have appeared, 
in the psychological literature, several accounts of the relative im- 
portance of such factors as intensity, recency, frequency, and 
primacy. On the other hand, a considerable amount of work has 
been done in recent years upon the effect of divided repetitions. 

The experiment to be described in this paper is, in a measure, 
connected with both of these methods. The task we set ourselves was 
to determine the relative value of a full-page advertisement appear- 
ing once, a half-page appearing twice, a quarter-page appearing four 
times, and an eighth-page advertisement appearing eight times. 

This investigation is connected with the experiments on intensity, 
frequency, etc., because size is merely one form of intensity, so we are 
studying the relation of intensity and frequency of stimulation in 
forming associations. It is connected with the other type of investi- 
gation because we are studying the effect of the different possible dis- 
tributions of the same amount of stimulation in forming associations. 
Divided repetition takes account of the temporal elements which 
enter into the formation of associations, whereas this paper will deal 
more with the spatial elements connected with the same problem. 

Scott 1 was, I believe, the first to attack experimentally the prob- 
lem of the relative memory value of advertisements of different sizes. 
His material was composed of 100 pages of advertising matter, con- 
sisting of 43 full pages, 15 half pages, 36 quarter pages, and 93 
smaller-sized advertisements. These advertisements were bound into 
the back of a current magazine and shown to 50 persons, 17 men and 
33 women. Some of his subjects mentioned as many as 30 advertise- 
ments, while one man was unable to recall a single one that he had 
seen. They were tested for both recall and recognition memory. His 
results for miscellaneous advertisements follow. The figures in the 

i Scott, W. D., "The Psychology of Advertising," pages 165-177. 
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table indicate the average number of times each advertisement was 
mentioned : 

Full Hall Quarter Small 

Recall 6.54 2.73 1.08 0.15 

Recognition 12.65 7.87 3.39 0.37 

He concludes: "In all these cases it was found that the full-page 
advertisement was more than twice as effective as a half-page ad- 
vertisement ; a half -page was more than twice as effective as a quar- 
ter-page, and a quarter-page was more effective than a quarter-page 
of small advertisements." 2 

One possible source of error in his experiment comes from the fact 
that many of his full-page advertisements, such as Ivory Soap, must 
have been very familiar to his subjects before they began the experi- 
ment. The familiarity undoubtedly raised the average of the full- 
page advertisements. Indeed, the full-page advertisements are un- 
doubtedly somewhat more familiar to the average reader than are the 
other sizes. 

Miinsterberg, 3 using advertisements the size of those contained in 
the Saturday Evening Post, performed a variation of Scott's experi- 
ment. Six full-page advertisements appeared once, 12 half -page ad- 
vertisements were shown twice, the quarter-pages four times, the 
eighth-pages eight times, and the twelfth-pages twelve times. These 
advertisements were mounted on 60 sheets of Bristol board and shown 
to 30 persons, 20 men and 10 women. Bach page was looked at for 
exactly 20 seconds. If either the name of the article or the name of 
the firm was remembered, the advertisement received half credit; if 
both were remembered, it received full credit. The memory value 
was determined by dividing the average for each size by the number 
of individuals who performed the experiment. 

The maximum number of advertisements recalled by any one per- 
son was 46, the minimum 18. The average memory value per ad- 
vertisement was .44. The different sizes, however, had different 
memory values, which are given below : 

Pull page 33 

Half page 30 

Quarter page 49 

Eighth page 44 

Twelfth page 47 

Certain sex differences appeared, though only the following ones 
are noted by Miinsterberg. For the quarter-page, the masculine 

2 Scott, W. D., "The Psychology of Advertising," pages 172-173. 
s Miinsterberg, H., Harvard Studies, III., pages 263-268. 
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value was .51, the feminine .45 ; while for the eighth-page the men 
obtained an average of .37, the women of .53. This would indicate 
that men have better memories for the quarter-page and the women 
for the eighth-page advertisements. 

Strong* used 288 advertisements which were arranged to meet 
the following situations : 

12 firms using full pages and advertising 4 times. 
12 firms using full pages and advertising 2 times. 
24 firms using full pages and advertising 1 time. 

12 firms using half pages and advertising 4 times. 
12 firms using half pages and advertising 2 times. 
24 firms using half pages and advertising 1 time. 

12 firms using quarter pages and advertising 4 times. 
12 firms using quarter pages and advertising 2 times. 
24 firms using quarter pages and advertising 1 time. 

Twenty-one subjects were shown the sheets containing these ad- 
vertisements at a uniform rate of one sheet per second, while another 
18 looked them through at their leisure. 

"The four sets of advertisements were shown to the subjects a 
month apart. One month later they were tested as to their remem- 
brance of what had been shown them. In this test they were shown 
the last advertisement shown them from each firm, together with an 
equal number of wrong advertisements. They were instructed to 
pick out all the advertisements which they had seen previously in the 
test. If they were sure any advertisement had been seen before they 
were instructed to pick it out. Moreover, if they were not sure that 
the advertisement before them was the one they had seen, but were 
sure that it was the same firm, that was sufficient. ' ' 5 

He found that those who looked the pages over at their leisure 
spent three and a half times as long on the advertisements as those 
who looked at each page for one second and that the former remem- 
bered three times as much as the latter. His general results and con- 
clusions he sums up briefly and ably in the following paragraph. 

"It is very evident, then, that for the same total amount of space 
used during four months one obtains a greater permanency of im- 
pressions by using in the same magazine large space and less often 
than by using small space and more frequently. It is very easy to 
see that this must be the case in this particular situation, for per- 
manency of impression increases approximately as the square root of 
the space used, but only as the cube root of the number of presenta- 
tions. Hence, to repeat, the same amount of space used in large ad- 

* Strong, E. K., Jr., Psych. Bev., Vol. XXL, pages 136-152. 
s Strong, E. K., Jr., Psych Bev., Vol. XXI., page 138. 
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vertisements seldom repeated must be more effective for permanent 
impressions than when used in small advertisements more frequently 
repeated. ' ' 6 

While the results of this experiment do not bear directly upon our 
particular problem, there is an indirect reference. If we go through 
his tables and obtain the average memory value of the quarter page 
shown four times, the half page shown twice, and the full page shown 
once, and reduce these to ratios, we obtain the following : 

Quarter page shown 4 times has a ratio of 100. 
Half page shown 2 times has a ratio of 106. 
Full page shown 1 time has a ratio of 132. 

Method 

The object of the experiment was to discover the memory rela- 
tionship existing between a full-page advertisement appearing once, 
a half -page advertisement appearing twice, a quarter-page advertise- 
ment appearing four times, and an eighth-page advertisement ap- 
pearing eight times. By this method each advertisement occupied 
eventually the same amount of space. The small advertisements 
were, however, repeated increasingly more times the smaller they 
became, so that they appeared 1, 2, 4, and 8 times. Put in other 
words, the repetitions increased in a geometrical progression. But 
as the number of repetitions increased in this manner, the area de- 
creased in a geometrical progression. This means that we compared 
the influence of two factors, size and frequency of stimulation, in 
forming associations. Strong's results, mentioned above, show that 
size is the more important factor. 

Strong's results indicate, in the second place, that, to obtain the 
maximum effect, the space should not be divided. Divided repetitions 
of the space are less effective than the simultaneous presentation of 
the total space at one time. On both counts, these conclusions may 
be indicted by the traditional psychology. 

The material used in the experiment was taken from the October, 
1913, number of the Cosmopolitan Magazine. Several advertise- 
ments were cut from the advertising section and a total of 24 selected, 
— 6 full pages, 6 half pages, and the same number of quarter and 
eighth pages. Care was taken to eliminate those advertisements 
which were of great familiarity. The necessary duplications were 
secured from seven other copies of the same magazine. In all there 
were : one copy of each of the six full-page advertisements, two copies 
of each of the half-page advertisements, four of each of the quarter- 
pages, and eight of each of the eighth-pages. 

« Strong, E. K., Jr., Psych. Sev., Vol. XXI., page 148. 
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These advertisements were neatly mounted on the pages of a por- 
tion of the advertising section of one of the magazines in such a man- 
ner that no two appeared on any one page. These pages, 24 in all, 
were inserted in the back of a magazine from which all other adver- 
tising matter had been removed. When completed, the dummy re- 
sembled an ordinary magazine in all respects. 

Each subject was handed the dummy and asked to look over the 
advertising section for five minutes. "When the alloted time had ex- 
pired, he was asked to write down all the advertisements he remem- 
bered and everything in them that he recalled. These were the only 
directions given. 

Records were received from 200 subjects, 100 men and 100 
women, students in the course in introductory psychology at the 
University of Michigan. In the experiments performed during the 
first semester, 50 men and 75 women were used. During the second 
semester, the experiment was repeated with a different dummy made 
up in exactly the same way as the one already described, and results 
obtained from 50 men and 25 women. 

The records obtained were carefully gone over and each reply 
on the papers graded, the following points being considered: (1) The 
article, (2) pictures, (3) catch phrases, head-lines, and descriptive 
matter, (4) name and location of firm, (5) size of advertisement or 
number of repetitions. 

Throughout the entire experiment we endeavored to duplicate as 
far as possible actual advertising conditions. Instead of pasting the 
advertisements on flat surfaces, we put them in an actual magazine 
where the curving of the leaves might hide parts of some of the ad- 
vertisements. Instead of allowing a certain fixed time for the 
perusal of each page, we alloted a certain time for going through the 
whole advertising section, allowing the subject to distribute his time 
as he wished. To judge from Strong's results, this method of pro- 
cedure would give a lower relative value to the effect of repetition than 
allowing a certain fixed time per page. Strong's results show that if 
the sheets are shown at a rate of one per second, the ratio of the 
average for one appearance of an advertisement is 1.00, for two 
appearances is 1.31, and for four appearances, 1.71. "When the sub- 
jects looked at the sheets at their leisure, the following ratios were ob- 
tained. One appearance, 1.00 ; two appearances, 1.19 ; four appear- 
ances, 1.53. T "When we are looking at the sheets at our leisure, the 
natural tendency is to pay less attention to those things which are 
familiar and concentrate more upon the unfamiliar. 

Furthermore, in our effort to imitate advertising conditions, we 

1 Strong, E. K., Jr., Psych. Rev., Vol. XXI., page 146. 
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used recall memory rather than recognition memory, as was done by 
Strong. Strong's reasons for insisting that the recognition test is 
the only proper one to employ in such experiments are given in the 
following quotation. "Psychologically the situation which most ad- 
vertising is aimed to meet is, first and primarily, the development of 
a very strong associative bond between a need for a commodity and 
a trade name, as need of soap and Ivory, and, second, the develop- 
ment of a very favorable attitude toward that trade name. There is 
no desire to develop associative bonds between a certain magazine 
and the advertisements displayed in it. Inherently, then, a recall 
test is of little or no value. . . . For the attitude of the reader has 
been directed not to connecting a need with a remedy, but to praise 
of an advertisement as an advertisement. The recognition test, on 
the other hand, tests what the reader paid attention to originally 
when he looked through the magazine. . . . The recognition test then 
determines which advertisements were noticed originally and which 
were not. And when degrees of certainty of the recognition are 
asked for, then we obtain some light also as to the strength of the 
impression." 8 

Does the recognition value test this associative bond between a 
need for a commodity and a trade name better than the recall test 
does? And, secondly, does recall test the closeness of association be- 
tween the medium and the advertisement better than the recognition 
test does? In the writer's opinion there is very little, if any, differ- 
ence in the ultimate kinds of associations tested by the two. An 
analysis of the situation will bring out such differences as do exist. 
In the recall test the order of events is as follows : perception, reten- 
tion, recall, recognition. In the recognition test the events are some- 
what different, being: perception, retention, reperception, recognition. 

The most immediate and striking difference is that the recognition 
test should give a higher memory value than the recall test. For the 
reperception must arouse many associative tendencies which are not 
strong enough to bring about recall. That this is the case is proved 
by the work of Scott, 9 who found that the recognition test gave for 
sense material practically double the memory value which was ob- 
tained by the recall test. 

Another difference is that in one case we have the recognition of 
an image, in the other, the recognition of a perceptual object. In 
either case the recognition process is the same general type of thing. 
In the recognition test, it is true, the object given by the reperception 
may be compared with the memory image of the same object, which is 

8 Strong, E. K., Jr., Psych. Bev., Vol. XXI., page 139. 

» Scott, W. D., "Psychology of Advertising," pages 168-169. See also 
page 478 of this paper. 
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brought up by recall. But even if this should take place, there must 
be a recognition of at least one of them, either the object or the idea. 

According to psychological convention, recognition may depend 
upon one or more of three things. In the first place, it is often 
ascribed to associations of time, place, etc. If we are able to put the 
recalled idea or the reperceived object into its proper setting, it is 
recognized. Recognition of this sort is most properly linked up with 
experiences which occur infrequently. For if such an experience 
happened many times and in many places, it would be difficult to get 
one setting which would properly identify it. Any one setting — the 
particular one depending upon the laws of frequency, intensity, etc. 
— would give recognition, but would not guarantee the identity of the 
object from time to time. In this kind of recognition, the focus of 
consciousness undoubtedly goes from the recalled idea or represented 
object to the associated setting, for the recognition depends upon the 
clear apprehension of the time and place associations. 

The second type of recognition may be said to be due to motor 
associations. This is probably because we have met the remembered 
object in so many different situations that an exact sensory recogni- 
tion is impossible. If the object does recur repeatedly, however, it 
is very probable that we will have formed either habitual reactions 
with reference to it, or will have developed an attitude towards it. 
This is the type of recognition involved in our memory for such 
things as the multiplication table, familiar words in foreign lan- 
guages, articles in common use, and so on. In this connection, recog- 
nition is unquestioned if the movement is unimpeded or accomplishes 
its customary end without hindrance. Here, the focus of conscious- 
ness is on the thing recognized, and it tends to become more and more 
so the more customary the habits and attitudes become. 

The third type of theory is that which identifies recognition and. 
the "feeling" of familiarity. The origin of the "feeling" of famil- 
iarity is in dispute. It is sometimes called a judgment, sometimes a 
pure feeling. But in either case it must depend upon cognitive, 
hence, associative factors. Another possibility is that when an object 
first stimulates a sense organ, the resulting nerve current must 
overcome considerable resistance at the synapses. The resistance is 
partially worn down by the first stimulation, so that when the object 
reappears the nerve current resulting from it has an easier time in 
getting to its destination. This would make recognition practically 
synonymous with ease of apprehension. To be sure, material is 
more easily apprehended when seen a second time, but that is more a 
matter of attention and perception than it is of recognition. It seems 
that the "feeling" of familiarity is much more likely to consist either 
of a mass of partially aroused associations of time, place, etc., which 
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are not definitely in the focus of consciousness, or of habitual move- 
ments or attitudes, which again lie in the fringe of consciousness. 
Either condition would make attention focussed on the image or object 
which was recognized rather than on the associations which make the 
recognition. 

There is yet another difference between the recall and recognition 
memories. The recall depends upon immediately antecedent asso- 
ciations, whereas the recognition memory does not. The possibility of 
recall memory depends upon the strength of the associative tendency. 
If the associative bond is strong enough, the idea is recalled and 
generally recognized. This is not the case with recognition memory. 
Here there is no association which is necessarily just antecedent. 
The presence of perceptual data makes possible the recognition of the 
perceived object. This leads one to believe that the anticipation and 
subsequent identification of some portion of the object which at first 
does not strike the eye may be an important part of recognition in 
such a test. 

To be proper material for a memory test in advertising, the mate- 
rial must be relatively unfamiliar. When it is recalled, its very un- 
f amiliarity would lead to recognition of the first type discussed above. 
That means an awareness, more or less definite, of the associations of 
time, place, etc. There is necessarily a direct reference back to the 
magazine, or series of advertisements, provided they are separated from 
the magazine. This makes it appear unavoidable that there should 
be an association formed between the advertisement and the medium 
in which it appeared. One obvious way to avoid this is to advertise 
in so many magazines that recognition of the first type is improbable, 
but that of the second or third class very likely. It seems probable, 
then, that whichever form of memory is used there is a direct refer- 
ence back to the medium in which the advertisement appeared. This 
is not as objectionable a condition as Strong seems to think. In the 
first place, the association between the advertisement and a magazine 
which guarantees its advertisements may be a very desirable condi- 
tion of affairs. In the second place, the writer can not see how the 
association between the advertisement and the magazine is necessarily 
to prevent the association between the need and the trade name which 
Strong refers to. The association must start somewhere. The vari- 
ous ideas aroused are the important considerations. If the need 
brings up the idea of the magazine and this in turn brings up the 
notion of the trade name of a member of a certain class of commodity, 
the advertisement has fulfilled its function. It is obviously true that 
an advertisement which has a high memory value may have a very low 
motive power. But not even recognition memory can measure the 
actual pulling power of an advertisement. 
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As yet, we have touched only incidentally the all-important ques- 
tion of the development of a strong associative bond between the need 
for a commodity and a trade name, as need of soap and Ivory. The 
recognition test measures the strength of the associative bond between 
Ivory soap and the time, place, etc., of its appearance, not the strength 
of the association between the need for soap and the name Ivory. 
The recall test, on the other hand, very probably does measure the 
strength of such an association. The procedure is somewhat as fol- 
lows. A person glances at a certain number of advertisements in a 
magazine, among them a certain percentage of soap advertisements. 
"When asked to recall the advertisements, introspection shows that 
he often, if not always, classifies them in terms of commodity, as, for 
example, soap. The class name, or the need, is then in mind, and the 
particular soaps which are called up depend upon the relative 
strength of the various associations. It would seem, then, that recall 
memory is even a better test than recognition memory of the strength 
of the associative bond between the need for the commodity and the 
trade name. 

Recall memory has another advantage, also, in any advertising 
test. It makes it possible to pick out those parts of each advertise- 
ment which, on the average, had the highest memory value, in that 
way enabling the advertiser to retain the good features of his display 
and eliminate the poorer ones. With the recognition test as de- 
scribed by Strong, it is impossible to separate those factors. In fact, 
the whole advertisement may be recognized because of the recogni- 
tion of one word, picture, number, or anything else which appears in it. 

Experimental Results 

The experimental work was done by Mr. George Deuble, an ad- 
vanced student in the psychology of advertising at the University of 
Michigan. The results of the experimental data were put into their 
final form by the writer. 

The results received from the subjects were carefully graded and 
worked out in various ways. 

1. In the first place, the average memory value of each advertise- 
ment was obtained by dividing the total number of credits it received 
by the highest total number of credits that it could possibly have re- 
ceived, — the number of subjects multiplied by 5, since each adver- 
tisement was graded on 5 points. This gave the ' ' group ' ' memory for 
each advertisement. The results for the different page divisions were 
then obtained by adding the averages for each kind and dividing by 
12, the number of advertisements of that size. 

Because of the high average deviation obtained by this method, 
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it was decided to work the results through hy the Order of Merit 
Method. Since both methods gave almost identical results, it will be 
necessary to discuss but one. 

In the table below are given the average results obtained for the 
different page divisions by the men, the women, and both the men and 
the women. The results are given in percentages. The men, for example, 
remembered practically 1/5 of what was to be remembered about the 
full-page advertisements; the women remembered slightly less. 
Av. = average ; A. D. = average deviation. 



Table Showing 


" Group " Memory 








Men 


Women 


Both 




At. 


A. D. 


At. 


A. D. 


At. 


A. D. 




21.6 
18.2 
17.7 
23.0 


0.89 
0.59 
0.58 
0.53 


19.8 
18.6 
17.4 
23.9 


0.98 
0.80 
0.69 
0.63 


20.7 
18.4 
17.6 
23.5 


0.94 




0.69 




0.64 




0.58 




20.1 


0.65 


19.9 


0.78 


20.0 


0.71 



These results show that the eighth page shown eight times has 
somewhat the highest memory value for both sexes. The full page 
shown once is next, the half page shown twice is third, and the quar- 
ter page shown four times is the worst arrangement for both sexes as 
far as memory value is concerned. 

The men have somewhat better memories for the full-page adver- 
tisements than have the women ; the women, on the other hand, show 
better memories for the eighth-page advertisements shown eight 
times. This probably means that the men are more influenced by 
magnitude, whereas the women are more affected by repetition. 

Another peculiar phenomenon indicated by the table is that up to 
a certain limit size is a greater factor in memory than frequency of 
repetition. Past this limit, however, frequency becomes the more 
important consideration. This will be more plainly seen if the table 
given above is transformed into a table of ratios. The results for the 
full page are taken as the standard, and the others reduced to ratios 
of it. Such a table follows : 



Full page 

Half page 

Quarter page 
Eighth page. 



Men 



100 
84 
82 

107 



Women 



100 
94 
88 

121 



Both 



100 
89 
85 

114 



This table indicates that at least more than 4 appearances are 
necessary to compensate for size. Somewhere between 4 and 8, the 
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number of appearances becomes the more important factor, until 
when there have been 8 appearances, the memory value rises, consid- 
erably above that brought about by size alone. It would seem that 
below 5 appearances, at least, size is a more important factor than 
frequency. It must be kept in mind, however, that these appearances 
all occurred within a very few minutes. Had they been separated 
by longer intervals, quite different results might have been obtained. 

2. The second method of working out the results was almost the 
exact opposite of that already discussed. It consisted in finding out 
the total number of persons who remembered anything at all about 
the different advertisements and from this data obtaining the total 
number of times each size was mentioned. This way of recording 
the results makes the barest mention of an advertisement equal to a 
very complete description of it. The table showing the total number 
of times each size of advertisement was mentioned follows : 



Men 



Both 



Full page 

Half page 

Quarter page . 
Eighth page... 



242 
236 
238 
302 



242 
248 
239 
325 



484 
484 
477 
627 



This way of working out the results indicates that for the men the 
eighth page is best, the full page next, the quarter is third, and the 
half last. For the women, the eighth is best, the half next, the full 
page is third, and the quarter is the poorest of all. The combined 
results show the eighth page to be the best, the full and half tied for 
second place, and the quarter page last. These results are strikingly 
like those obtained in part 1 of the paper. 

Several other points should be mentioned. With both the men and 
the women, the results for the full, half, and quarter pages are very 
much alike, the maximum difference being 9. These differences are 
so slight that they mean practically nothing. The eighth page shown 
eight times, however, rises head and shoulders above any of the other 
sizes as far as memory value is concerned. 

Again we find that the men are relatively more affected by sheer 
size, whereas the women are more influenced both absolutely and rela- 
tively by frequency of repetition. 

3. If we consider the results in still another way, namely, by 
finding the average memory per person for the different sizes of 
advertisements, we shall obtain some additional data. Since rela- 
tively few persons recalled the greater number of the advertisements, 
the "group" memory is not an indication of the strength of the 
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impression made by each advertisement upon each individual. If 
we divide the total credits received by each advertisement by the 
number of persons who remembered that advertisement, we obtain 
the "individual" memory for each advertisement. Averaging these 
results as was done in part 1 of this paper, we obtain the following 
table : 





Men 


Women 


Both 




At. 


A.D. 


At. 


A.D. 


At. 


A. D. 


Full 


50.1 
47.6 
42.9 
43.9 


4.17 
5.40 
4.25 
2.14 


48.8 
44.2 
45.2 
46.8 


5.35 
3.70 
3.60 
3.00 


49.5 
45.9 
44.1 
45.4 


4.76 


Halt. 


4.55 




3.93 




2.57 








46.1 


3.99 


46.2 


3.91 


46.2 


3.95 



This table indicates that the full-page advertisement shown once 
has the highest "individual" memory value. The two sexes are 
unanimous to that extent; from there on they differ somewhat. In 
general, however, the half page is next, the eighth page is third, and 
the quarter page is last. This table indicates, as do the previous ones, 
that the men are more influenced by size than are the women, while 
the women are more influenced by repetition than are the men. 

Since the first and third ways of considering the results bring 
out somewhat different conclusions, it will be interesting to see if we 
can combine them to give an average value to the two tendencies 
which are obviously at work. Since it is impossible to determine the 
actual relative strength of the two tendencies, we shall, for pur- 
poses of comparison, consider them equal. The arithmetic mean is, 
then, as good a method of combination as any. In order to obtain 
this, we reduce the table giving the "group" memory and the one 
giving the "individual" memory to ratios and average them. This 
gives the following results: 



Full page 

Half page 

Quarter page 
Eighth page.. 



Men 



104 
94 
88 

100 



Women 



94 

86 

85 

100 



Both 



99 

90 

86 

100 



This table means that in the long run it is a matter of practical in- 
difference whether the eighth page shown eight times or the full page 
shown once is used. Either is better than the half page shown twice 
or the quarter page shown four times. In both types of memory the 
quarter page is the worst size of any. The moral is, therefore, to 
use it sparingly. 
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If the advertiser wishes to influence the men, the full page is prob- 
ably the best means to employ. If he wishes to persuade the women, 
the eighth page shown eight times is probably best. If he wishes to 
affect many persons to a slight degree, the eighth page is best, but 
should he desire to influence a fewer number of persons somewhat 
more strongly, the full page is his best means of doing so. 

4. "We turn now to an entirely different discussion of the results 
and shall consider the question of what part of the advertisement is 
the best remembered. It will be recalled that psychologically, the 
aim of advertising is to form a strong associative bond between a 
need and the trade name. The results were, therefore, tabulated to 
show how many times the following things were mentioned in each 
advertisement : picture ; name of company ; catch phrase ; head line ; 
etc.; name and description of article. The results were, as usual, 
averaged for the different sizes of advertisements used. Since the 
different sizes had different memory values, the actual figures are 
reduced to percentages in the tables, for it is primarily the relative 
values of these things in which we are interested. The tables follow : 



Men 



Full page 

Half page 

Quarter page.. 
Eighth page .. 



Picture 



33.6 
37.0 
40.4 
32.8 



Company 



7.2 

10.0 

6.2 

9.4 



Phrase 



17.2 
13.8 
15.9 

23.8 



Article 



42.0 
39.2 
37.5 
34.0 



Average.. 



36.6 



8.3 



18.0 



Women 



Full page 

Half page 

Quarter page.. 
Eighth page... 



37.4 
43.6 
44.0 
34.7 



6.6 
4.3 
5.2 

9.7 



14.3 
13.6 
12.4 
25.6 



41.7 
38.8 
38.4 
30.2 



Average.. 



39.6 



6.5 



16.4 



37.3 



Men and Women 



Full page 

Half page 

Quarter page.. 
Eighth page... 



35.5 
40.3 
42.3 
33.8 



6.9 
7.1 
5.7 
9.5 



15.7 
13.7 
14.1 
24.7 



41.8 
38.9 
38.0 
32.1 



Average.. 



37.9 



7.3 



17.1 



37.7 



These tables show that the men are more likely to remember the 
advertised article than anything else in the advertisement; the 
women, on the other hand, are slightly more likely to recall the pic- 
tures. Considering the results of both men and women, the pictures 
are very slightly more likely to be recalled than the name of the 
article. 

Since, psychologically considered, the aim of advertising is to 
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form a connection between a need and the name of an article, that 
size which is most likely to lead to the recall of the article will be 
the best size to employ. This is clearly found for both sexes in the 
full-page advertisements. There is a steady decrease in the memory 
value of the article with decrease in the size of the space used. The 
effect of repetition, as was found with the eighth page shown eight 
times, was to emphasize such things as the name of the company and 
more particularly to bring to mind with greater vividness the catch 
phrases and head-lines which ordinarily do not mention the name of 
the advertised article at all. 

SUMMABY 

1. Any method of scoring the results shows that the eighth page 
shown eight times has the highest "group" memory value, together 
with a relatively low mean variation. With "individual" memory, 
it ranks third. The use of frequent, small advertisements tends to 
emphasize the relatively more unimportant parts of the advertise- 
ment, such as catch phrases and firm name. 

2. The quarter page has, in general, the lowest memory value, to- 
gether with the lowest mean variation. Pictures are more likely to 
be remembered with this size of advertisement than is the name of 
the article. In fact, this size has the highest memory value for 
pictures. 

3. The half -page advertisement is in third place with the "group" 
memory, is in second position with "individual" memory, and is in 
second place also as regards the memory for both pictures and article. 

4. The full-page advertisement is second in "group" memory and 
first in "individual" memory. Its use is also more likely to bring 
about the recall of the advertised article than any other size. It is, 
therefore, a good size. We feel justified in saying that, everything 
considered, as far as memory values are concerned, it is the best of any 
of the sizes used in this experiment. 

The size of the advertisement to be used depends upon the motive 
of the advertiser. Since the main choice evidently lies between the 
eighth page shown eight times and the full page shown once, we 
shall consider those possibilities only. It is plainly apparent that a 
fairly large part of the advertising which is done must rely for its 
adequacy upon memory. There is a relatively small amount of 
advertising appearing in the magazines which demands an instant 
response, or where an instant response is possible. The usual en- 
deavor is to make so strong and favorable an impression upon the 
reader that when he gets to a store to purchase a certain kind of 
commodity, he will ask for that particular kind which he saw adver- 
tised and ask for it by name. It seems fairly obvious that the full- 
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page advertisement is the best kind to bring about this condition. 
It has a high "group" and "individual" memory, and leads to a 
greater likelihood of recalling the product than any other kind. 

Henry P. Adams. 
University or Michigan. 



TYPES OP PRAGMATIST THEORY OP TRUTH 1 

PRAGMATIST theory of truth has been advanced as a revision 
of antiquated solutions of problems handed down to it by tra- 
dition, not discovered and formulated by pragmatism itself. There- 
fore its theses largely take the form of answers to questions put in 
terms chosen by its predecessors and opponents and by no means 
suited to bring out the point in the new method of dealing with them. 
For novel theories have a natural tendency to modify the mean- 
ing of the inquiry in response to which they came into existence. 
But old formulae are hostile to new interpretation. Hence the inev- 
itable complication in the shape of mere logomachy and other dead 
weight which have occupied such a conspicuous place in controver- 
sies about the new theory of truth. For instance, truth, it is said, 
consists in the agreement between fact and idea; but what kind of 
agreement? This is a familiar starting-point for expounding the 
pragmatist theory. It is thus taken for granted that this question 
will always remain a very interesting and important one, no matter 
what the terms "fact" and "idea" mean (the interpretation of 
these terms being one of the well-known points of disagreement be- 
tween pragmatists and their critics). This, it seems to me, leads to 
undue emphasis on exceedingly negative aspects of pragmatism — 
considering the lack of meaning in the term agreement as such. 

"Is a true idea true all the time it exists, or is it made true only by 
the process of verification," is another question which, for similar rea- 
sons, we may hope will soon cease forever to give rise to philosophic 
dispute. This is the kind of complication which I am not going to 
dwell upon in this paper because, as I said, I believe these complica- 
tions are due largely to the use of expressions and references to 
problems whose gradually developed meaning does not facilitate 
their utilization in exhibiting pragmatic views. If I am right, it 
would perhaps seem as if pragmatists had made a strategical mis- 
take in their insistence on meeting their enemy on his own soil. 

i This paper was read at one of the bi-weekly philosophical conferences of 
graduate students at Columbia University, in March, 1915. Published here in a 
slightly revised form, it retains its original character of a brief review and does 
not pretend to add anything new to what has already been written on the subject. 



